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the heat freed by the condensation opposes, to a certain extent, the
cooling due to expansion of the rising column. There are many
factors involved in dealing with storms, some of them not yet
understood. We content ourselves here with sketching the prin-
cipal tendencies.
Another question: Why is the equatorial belt a region of heavy
rains? We have already observed that the air currents there are
mainly ascending. This is the condition for rain provided the
air is laden with moisture. And it is: The high temperature pro-
motes evaporation.
Turn to our own Northwest. The coastal sections of Oregon
and Washington, lying west of the Rocky Mountains, are plenti-
fully supplied with rain. The states lying east of these, on the
other side of the mountains, receive much less rain. Why? One
reason is that the prevailing westerly blows across Oregon and
Washington from the Pacific Ocean. The mountains deflect it
upward; expansion, cooling, and rain result. Here the mountains
serve as a substitute for convection in producing rising columns
of air. The same westerly, continuing across the mountains, de-
scends to lower altitudes, where the pressure is greater, and is
there compressed. Expansion is a cooling process; compression is
a warming process. Not only has the wind given up a great deal
of its water vapor before crossing the mountains; but its tendency
to yield rain is reduced by the warming caused by the descent
to regions of greater pressure. In our own Northwest the dry
wind that results is called the Chinook; a similar wind in the
Alps is called the foehn. The region between the Rocky Moun-
tains and the Mississippi River is, on the whole, meagerly supplied
with rain. As a general rule, mountains are well watered on their
windward side but relatively dry on their lee. The contour of the
surface and the direction of the prevailing winds are two of the